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A Book. for. Book-Lovers.--lI. 


BENIGNA VEWA 
Essays Literary and Personal 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


Being a sheaf of the Author’s darling opinions (for many 
of which he has filed the First Caveat) on various literary 
themes and persons. . 


The writers treated are modern men, with whom the Author 
has passed the best hours of his mental life; they lived and - 
loved, too, as well as wrote, and in them the world has ever a 
living interest. 


BENIGNA VENA is beautifully printed from a specially 
cut font of 11-point type on a superior English paper, All tall 
copies. The page is 6}xg inches, allowing a generous mar- 
gin, and the book is in every respect a delight to the bibliophile. 
The binding, artistic and durable, is the work of Henry Black- 
well, of New York—-when Henry caresses a book into beauty, 
there’s no more to be said. 

Pirie MacDonald has made a characteristic portrait frontis- 
piece. Each copy signed and numbered by the Author. 


~ NOTICE,—This is the Original Limited Edition and the 
visible supply is not embarrassing. The $5.00 copies on 
Japan Vellum went long ago. Many good judges like those 
printed on English Antique Paper quite as well. The 
binding is uniform—strong boards and Morocco back 
stamped in gold. 


PRICE OF BENIGNA VENA - =-+ _ $2.50. 


Payment should be made by Check, Post Office or Express Order, or 
Registered Letter. 


P. S.—Let us send the book direct to your friend—we pay the 
carriage. 


THE PAPYRUS, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Bgl 


A Book for Book-Lovers.--Il. 


In Benigna Vena Michael Monahan offers a sheaf of 
essays gathered from the pages of his dzde/o¢ magazine, 
The Papyrus. The point of departure is generally a liter- 
ary one. Heine, Lamb, Claude Tillier, Father Prout, Poe 
—so he ranges, opening unexpected: side-doors into the 
hearts of the men and women~he leads us to. And we are 
instructed by both the assessor and the assessed, for Mr. 
Monahan evidences a strong, fresh personality, looking 


upon life after no other man’s formula. He writes, too 
p ’ , 


with a touch of the classic superimposed upon the “ Celtic 
magic” which is the dower of his blood, and thus attains a 
style with an easy grace like that of his beloved Father 
Prout.— Catherine Markham in THE COSMOPOLITAN, 


_ Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


Secretary Hay has received a letter of the 30th, and asks me to 
enclose his check for $5. The vellum edition. 
E. J. BABCOCK, Private Secretary. 


I had it on my mind to drop you a line concerning Benigna Vena, as 
to which you gave me my money’s worth. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


Check herewith for Benigna Vena, which I have read and greatly 
enjoyed. GEORGE ADE. 


I have finished Bentgna Vena and again I-thank you for it. Itis 
beautiful and I love it. | CAPT. W. E. P. FRENCH, U.S. A. 


My dear. M 


, Lenjoyed the book very much. 
CHAS. DANA GIBSON. 


Enclosed find check for your beautiful book. Write more of them. 
ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


Please find my check for Benzgna Vena. I know that anything zon 
have written will repay my perusal. BARONESS DE BAZUS. 


I admire your literary articles immensely. They have a real touch, 


and are full of life and brilliancy. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. | 


As I like the style of the THE PAPYRUS by the same Author, I am 
sure that Benigna Vena will occupy no unworthy place on my shelves. 
ISIDOR STRAUS (New York). 


Yes, indeed—I want a copy of Benigna Vena and also a 99-year lease 
ef the Papyrian brand of Immortality. 
WILLIAM F. GAMBLE (Altoona, Pa.) 


I have eaten the cake—here is the ‘‘dough.’’ 
OBERT J. BURDETTE. 
Address, 


THE PAPYRUS, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY OF POETRY 


Six charming volumes of Masterpieces, 
Edited by HENRY VAN DYKE, 


and 


The Review of Reviews for two years. 
50 CENTS A MONTH 
for only thirteen months. 


R. VAN DYKE and his staff have searched thousands of volumes— 

in fact the whole field of American and English poetry,—to find 

just those particular epee that yon want and that every household 

ought to have at hand just where father, mother, or children can easily 

get at the most beautiful productions of the master artists without 
wading through great libraries of books to pick them out. 


: ; The poems range from 
The 500 Masterpieces in Verse pre peepeieae or on 
known date down to Bret Harte and Stevenson. Of all the libraries of 
poetry that have been published. we predict that this will take first 
place because of its compact, beautiful form, its new classification, 
and, chief of all, because of Dr. Van Dyke’s labor of love in giving the 
selection the best thought available from the poet, critic and scholar 
best fitted to select the poetical masterpieces of the English language. 
This set will be an ornament and a resource for every one who reads 
English and who has any wish for an easy acquaintance with the high- 
est thoughts and the inspired moods of the great artists in English 


literature. 


. A i , who do not have 
A Treasure for Every One. gremeane ee Sead poetey, 


will find the Masterpieces a godsend in enabling them to get in the 
easiest possible way some glimpse and knowledge of the most perfect 
poems of our language, knowledge that would otherwise escape. 


THE Send only 50 cents in stamps. A set of the 
books will be shipped for your approval at once, _ 
OFFER and your subscription for the Review of Re- 
views will be entered. If you like the set after examination, 
you make further payments of 50 cents a month for 12 
months for the Review of Reviews for two years (regular 
price $6) and the full set of six volumes. If you do not 
like this new library, you may return it at our expense and 
no obligation will be incnrred. 


Send the new Library of Poetry 
which you are offering with the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. If I like 
the above books, I will make— 
payments to ggg a the spe- 
cial-offer price. erewith find 
first payment of 50 cents. — 


The Review of Reviews Co., !3 Astor Place, New York 
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FROM THE ACADEMY.” 


A KIND WORD FROM THE GREAT ENGLISH 
LITERARY REVIEW. 


Mr. Michael Monahan is the editor and chief contributor of 
an American journal called THE PAPYRUS, which reaches us 
regularly and is always read with interest. In fact, Mr. Mona- 
hanis THE PAPyRus. He has lately collected into a very hand- 
some book, **Benigna Vena,”? some of the papers which, we 
believe, have appeared in his periodical, and one of them con- 
cerns ‘‘ Literary Folk’. Mr. Monahan is an outspoken person. 
He finds that women authors are nearly all ugly, and all regret 
it; that George Eliot, ‘* would gladly have bartered her literary 
genius for a good face,”’ and ‘*shows her spite in her own works 
and, in true womanly fashion, resents step-dame Nature’s un- 
kindness to herself by giving a bad end toevery character whom 
she has endowed with personal beauty.” 

If we quoted more of Mr. Monahan on this subject, it would 
be clear to all that he is not only ‘“‘outspoken’’ but occasionally 
very rude. How do they like this in America, the land of all 
others where the worship of women is carried to its highest 
' point? “And it is not altogether true. We know a number of 
women writers, and many of them are very good-looking—much 
better-looking, at any rate, than men writers, whose appearance, 
as Mr. Monahan has realised, is very seldom as attractive as 
their works. 

We find ourselves more in agreement with kim when he re- 
marks on the facility with which women write. The lady of his 
acquaintance who “exuded sonnets at every pore” is no rara 
avis, As arule, women write far more easily than men and find 
writing as pleasant as men find it painful. But even there we 
must not generalise. A writer of our acquaintance willsit down 
to his typewriter and rattle (in both uses of the word) an article— 
and sometimes a good article—straight off without a correction. 
And some acquaintance with the -works of our young male poets 
has proveéc to us that they, too, find writing very easy. So itis. 
Borrow a thought from Rossetti and a metre from Mr. Swin- 
burne, and there is no reason why such stuff as these poems are 
made of should not trickle out, a line to the minute. 


Che Papyrus 
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Gloria Mundi* 


Have you ever really thought upon the beauty of this world 
which is passing away before your eyes? You have read the 
words, “The eye is not satisfied with seeing nor the ear with 
hearing,” but have you ever thought that they might bear an- 
other sense than the Holy Book gives them. 

For my part, when I come to die I know what my chief re- 
gret will be. Not for my poor human sins, which have really 
hurt nobody save myself and most of which I will have for- 
gotten. Not because I have missed the laurel which was the 
darling dream of my youth. Not because I have always fallen 
short of my ideal and, still worse, betrayed my own dearest 
hopes. Not for the selfish reason that I have never been able 
to gain that position of independence and security which would 
enable me to work with a free mind. Not for having failed 
to score in any one particular what the world calls a success. 
Not for these nor any other of the vain desires that mock the 
human heart in its last agony. 

No; I shall simply be sorry that I failed to enjoy so much 
of the beauty of this dear earth and sky, or even to mark it 
in my hurry through the days, my reckless pleasures, my 
stupid tasks that yielded me nothing. I shall think with utter 
bitterness of the time out of all the time given me I might 
have passed in profitably looking at the moon. Or in marking 
with an eye faithful to every sign, the advance of the bannered 
host of Summer unto the scattered and whistling disarray of 
Autumn. How many of these wonderful campaigns have I 
really seen?—alas! I know too well how many I have num- 
bered. 


*Republished by request. 
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There was a rapture of flowing water that always I was 
promising myself I should one day explore to the full; and 
now I am to die without knowing it. There were days and 
weeks and months of the universe in all its glory bidding for 
my admiration, yet I saw nothing of it all. My baser senses 
solicited me beyond the cosmic marvels. I lost in hours of 
sleep, or foolish pleasure, or useless labor, spectacles of beauty 
which the world had been storing up for millions of ages— 
perhaps had not been able to produce before my brief day. I 
regret even the first years of life when the universe seemed 
only a pleasant garden to play in and the firmament a second 
roof for my father’s house. Grown older but no wiser, I 
planned to watch the sky from dawn to sunset and, on another 
occasion, from sunset to dawn; but my courage or patience 
failed me for even this poor enterprise. I was a beggar at a 
feast of incomparable riches and something always detained 
me from putting forth my hand; or I left the table which the 
high gods had spread and went eating husks with swine. And 
now I am to die hungry, self-robbed of my share at the ban- 
quet of immortal beauty—can Christian penitence find any- 
thing to equal the poignancy of such regret? 

Yet even as I write I am cheating myself in the old bank- 
rupt fashion, for the day outside my window is like a tremu- 
lous golden fire and the world overflows with a torrent of 
green life—life that runs down from the fervid heaven and 
suspires through the pregnant earth. It is the first of May, 
when Nature, like a goddess wild with the pangs of delivery, 
moves the whole earth with her travail, filling every bosom 
with the sweet and cruel pain of desire. Now she takes ac- 
count of nothing that does not fecundate, conceive or produce; 
intent only upon securing her own immortal life. And tho 
she has done this a million and a million ages, yet is she as 
keen of zest as ever; as avid for the full sum of her desire as 
when first she felt the hunger of love and life; as unwearied 
as on the morning of Creation. 

“Put away your foolish task,” she seems to say. “Yet a few 
days and it and you will both be ended and forgotten. Come 
out of doors atid live while the chance is left you. Come and 
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learn the secret of the vital sap that is no less a marvel in the 
tiniest plant than in the race of man. If you can not learn 
that, I will teach you something else of value—the better that 
you ask me naught. Leave your silly books and come into the 
great green out-of-doors, swept clean by the elemental airs. 
Here shall you find the answer to your foolish question, “What 
do we live for?—Life . .. life . . . life!” 


MicHAEL MoNAHAN. 
. oo 


Ballade of Prose 


To turgid tale and novel dense 

Now modern readers are inclined, 
Though critics still are “on the fence,” 
Those blind, blithe leaders of the blind, 
Lest in their wanderings they find 
Some Poet not beneath the ban,— 
Albeit to Limbo’s shades assigned 
Apollo’s lyre and pipes of Pan. 


Biography and memoir dull, 

Vague history with error jammed, 
Religious annals void and null 

Of Prophet blest or sinners damned; 
Commercial lore statistic-crammed, 
With romance on the sexual plan,— 
And into outer darkness rammed 
Apollo’s lyre and pipes of Pan. 


With tomes of oratory bored, 

We helpless seek relief in vain, 

And wisdom in octavos stored 

That dims the eye and numbs the brain. 
Oh! Prose, thou art an irksome strain 
Unto the wearied ears of man, 

While dumb in silent groves remain 
Apollo’s lyre and pipes of Pan. 
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Envoy. 


Prince! let who may bow down to Prose; 
I rather would the minstrels scan : 
For what we need is, God He knows, 
Apollo’s lyre and pipes of Pan. 
Ernest McGAFFEY. 
ss SF 


A Drama of the Depths 


For years I have searched for the last word in dramatic nat- 
uralism, and in Gorky’s “Night Refuge” I found it. Gorky, 
himself a lycanthrope, pessimist, despiser of his fellow-men, 
has assembled in this almost indescribable and unspeakable 
melange—for it is not a play—a set of men and women whose 
very lives smell to heaven; the setting recalls one of his stor- 
ies, “Men with Pasts.” 

An utter absence of theatricalism and a naiveté in dramatic 
feeling proclaim Gorky a man of genius and also one quite 
ignorant of the fundamental rules of the theatre. His four 
acts might be compressed into two, or, better still, into one. 
Only the fatigue and gloom engendered would interfere with 
this scheme, for there is far too much talk, far too little move- 
ment. Gorky, like many uneducated men of power, loves to 
moralize, to discuss life and its meanings. He is at times ver- 
itably sophomoric in this respect. Long speeches are put into 
the mouths of his characters, who forthwith spout the most 
dreary commonplaces about destiny, luck, birth and death. 

The strength of the play lies in its presentation of charac- 
ter. Characterization, with a slender thread of narrative, no 
effective “curtains,” comprises the material of this vivid exper- 
iment. Nevertheless, it burns the memory because of its shock- 
ing candour and pity-breeding truths. 

One is struck by a certain resemblance to Charles Dickens 
in all the novels of the Russians, Dostoievsky and Gorky in 
particular. There are whole passages in “Crime and Chastise- 
ment” and “Injury and Insult” that might have been suggested 
by the English master of fiction. Gorky, like Gogol, loves to 
picture some poor wretch with a dominant passion, and then 
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to place him in surroundings that will move the machinery of 
his being. And with all his hatred of life, of men, pity oozes 
from his pages, sometimes contemptuous, sometimes passion- 
ate, pity. The “Night Refuge” is a cellar with a kitchen, a few 
holes in the wall for sleeping purposes. Its counterpart exists 
in every great city. Thieves, prostitutes, men and women, 
the very dregs of life, pass their battered days and nights in 
these foul caves. Gorky confesses to having lived in such 
places while he wandered through some of the Russian towns. 
Anarchists are not, as is popularly supposed, born or bred in 
these pest alleys, whose inhabitants are too degraded, too worn 
out, to harbour plans for the overthrow of governments. The 
vermin that burrow in the mud and darkness are not dan- 
gerously brave or endowed with destructive energies. 

The keepers of the night asylum are a man and wife, a trifle 
better off than their lodgers in physique, for they are not 
drunkards. The husband is past fifty, an avaricious, snuffling, 
shuffling hypocrite, jealous of his young wife and brutal to the 
people he harbours. Uis wife is only twenty-six and hates 
her husband. She loves a young, good-looking thief who lives 
in the cellar, an aristocrat among his fellows, for he sleeps 
alone in a sort of cupboard, and only works at his “profession” 
when he needs money. He gets the hottest tea and the nicest 
morsels from the shrewish woman. Her voice, raucous and 
full of fury, is softened when she addresses her Wasjka. His 
companions know all about this affair, but are not jealous of 
him; they are too indifferent to everything but their own 
wants to care for God or man, devils or angels. They are 
over-tramps, beings for whom the moralities, major and min- 
or, no longer have any meaning. The thief is tired of the 
woman, tired of his life amid stupid people, and has cast his 
eyes on Natascha, the sister of his mistress. The elder wo- 
man realizes it and trouble is brewing when the curtain goes 
up. 

It is morning. A dull light filters from above on a mass of 
almost shapeless figures. One by one they stir. Yawns, half- 
stifled oaths, coughing, expectorations, noses noisily blown, 
whinings, cries of pain, harsh laughter, and suppressed sob- 
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bing—the hideous symphony of life at its lowest social ebb. 
Again you feel like averting your head, for such is the force 
of suggestion that a noisome odour seems to emanate from 
the stage and creep languidly through the auditorium. 

The other dramatis personae: a policeman, uncle to the 
sisters; a locksmith with a dying wife—dying of consumption 
brought on by the prolonged beatings at the hands of her 
semi-insane husband; a street-walker—one who reads senti- 
mental novels and speaks at intervals of a romance she had 
when younger; a huckstress, cynical, drunken, loud-mouthed ; 
a cap-maker who never works; an actor who has forgotten his 
professional name, poisoned with alcohol; a man named Satin, 
a good-natured, degenerate scoundrel; a decayed baron, neur- 
asthenic, and with a face that recalls one of Doré’s sketches of 
a damned soul—lean, always biting his nails, stuttering, his 
eyes blazing with the infernal fires of vodka madness; an old 
man of venerable aspect, a pilgrim who happens in; his name 
is Luka and he is some sixty years of age. Then there is a 
young scapegrace shoemaker who plays the concertina and al- 
ways describes himself as a free man, a man without cares, a 
man who would not accept wealth if offered him. A Tartar 
and several porters and members of the barefoot brigade make 
up this unattractive company . 

How to weave a play from such unpromising material must 
have puzzled Gorky. Evidently he did not try, preferring the 
easier way of letting his people tell their own stories and re- 
ducing technical construction to a mere dropping of the cur- 
tain from time to time. In fact, there is far more dramatic 
intrigue in Tolstoy’s “Powers of Darkness,” of which this piece 
is really a pendant. Gorky does not fear the naked truth as do 
many literary artists who have social position and reputations 
to maintain. 

The collision of character which is essential to the produc- 
tion of drama is brought about somehow or other, the chief 
means employed being Luka the pilgrim. This old man, who 
is as loquacious as Polonius and almost as_ platitudinous, 
changes the ideas of every one he meets. He finds the thief 
hard and impenitent; he points out to him that in Siberia, 
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over yonder, is a wide, free land, where every man may hew 
a way for himself. The good-looking scamp tells him that 
thief he was born, thief he must remain; that his father saw 
the inside of prisons; that if he goes to Siberia it will be asa 
convict, and not of his own volition. Yet the words of the 
stranger have sunk a shaft into his consciousness, and despite 
his mockery of the old man’s belief he pauses and reflects— 
why not? Why not become a decent man, marry, beget chil- 
dren, and chuck the old life of crime and police espionage? He 
loves Natascha. He hates her sister, and in the best scene of 
the play he lays his case clumsily but manfully before the girl. 
The crossroads of his life are arrived at—her decision will 
settle which turn he is to take. 

Natascha is that mixture of good, bad, and indifferent in 
all of us, and is therefore a puzzle to audiences who like pat- 
terns made out of the whole cloth, without any dubious m1x- 
ture of light and shade. She realizes that Wasjka has been 
her sister’s lover; she has been beaten so that her face and 
shoulders are often black and blue by her jealous sister; she 
knows that her present life is hell—yet she hesitates; Luka 
urges her. Wasjka pleads. Unluckily, the sister returns home 
earlier than expected and from a window overlooking the cel- 
lar up one short flight of stairs, she overhears the entire con- 
versation. Here is coincidence childishly introduced to unrav- 
el the simplest of dramatic knots. Yet it seems inevitable. The 
sister is an envious, prying woman, always spying upon her 
boarders. She may have hastened her devotions at church— 
like her husband, she is bigoted and hypocritical—and quietly 
sneaked in to see what mischief her disreputable crew of lodg- 
ers were making. Pictorially the scene is striking. It recalls 
any one of the numerous kitchen pieces of Teniers or Ostade, 
in which a stout wench is courted, while from some aperture 
above a jealous wife threateningly peers. At the crucial mo- 
inent in the play the angry creature breaks out into a volley 
of abuse. A pretty state of affairs! Such goings-on in a re- 
spectable establishment if her back is turned for a half hour! 
A body can’t go to church to pray for the sins of her neighbors 
without meddlesome old men entering unbidden a decent 
house and setting every one by the ears! 
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After she empties one vial of wrath upon Luka’s head she 
uncorks another for her unfortunate sister’s benefit. A lazy 
good-for-nothing, living on the bread of her relatives— a fine 
marriage she will make with a thief: a honeymoon in jail, per- 
haps! The husband puts in nasty remarks, and Wasjka loses 
his temper. There is a short, sharp interchange of blows, but 
the men are torn asunder. Hush! the police are always lurk- 
ing near by, and not even the uncle, himself a member of the 
force, a bribe-taker, gambler, and drunkard, could intervene 
where blood had been shed. But Wasjka’s chance had passed. 
It does not return. Natascha, cowed, humbly goes upstairs to 
the kitchen, there to clean the samovar, and the aged Luka 
groans, for he knows what life is, with its queer eddies and 
whirlpools of chance. 

He has comforted the dying wife of the locksmith, Anna 
by name, and, with all the ribaldry, drunkenness, and profan- 
ity around them, whispers in her ears consoling words. She 
has known naught but misery, starvation, cold and blows, her 
life long. Her brutal husband is presented as the type of the 
workman who is always preaching of the dignity of labour. He 
is a workman, he proudly asserts to the thief, and files away 
at his locks while his wife lies gasping. We catch a strain of 
Tolstoy in the retort of the thief, who tells him that work 
alone doesn’t make a man. Thick of apprehension, the huge 
dolt sits and files. When his wife begs for more air, he tells 
her to go to the yard—the place is already too cold. Then 
he moves over to her and offers her some bread. He even 
asks if she suffers. Finally, with the others, he departs for the 
tavern. As she listens to Luka’s words, Wasjka enters and 
laughs them to scorn. Is there a God? The company, which 
has returned, discusses violently this question. Talk, talk, 
talk—the Russian tramp will talk all day if you give him a 
theme and a drink. If one believes in a God, interposes Luka, 
then God exists; if one does not, then there is no God. It is 
a neat metaphysical evasion, but the others are momentarily 
silenced. Wasjka has boasted that he fears neither life nor 
death. Anna quietly dies while the rest are gabbling, and 
instantly a hush pervades the sordid scene. Dead! What does 
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that mean? A moment ago querulously begging for quiet— 
now quiet forever! The young criminal edges his way up- 
stairs, his bragging spirit clean gone. Dead! Some one must 
run to the tavern and tell the husband. The police must be 
informed; the sooner the better for the man’s sake. He might 
be suspected! The curtain falls on a moving spectacle. 

Luka has conversations with the baron. This odd bundle 
of bones lives on the young woman already mentioned. If 
he can’t get vodka, he will drink drugs; these failing he will 
sit and gnaw his nails as a mouse gnaws the wires of its 
cage, or he will sit cross-legged for hours on the top of the 
Russian stove and listen to story-telling. His catchword is 
“talk on”; anything for an anecdote. He mocks continually 
the woman who supports him. She is an inveterate sentimen- 
talist, and every day tells a story about a student of noble 
birth who once threatened to shoot himself for love of her. 
But, as the baron sarcastically points out, the name of this 
imaginary hero is Gaston one day, another it is Raoul. He 
taunts the poor devil into despair and drunkenness. Luka ex- 
postulates. He touches the spring that sets working the 
young man’s recollections of a happy and honourable past. He 
was the son of a wealthy, noble family. He had his coffee in 
bed in the morning—yes, it is true! He had servants, horses, 
a wife. Why was he born? No idea! Why did he marry? No 
idea! Why is he still living? No idea! Why will he die? ... 

The climax is attained in the third act. A row is precipi- 
tated during which the lodging-house keeper is killed. Who 
struck the blow? Loudly his widow denounces Wasjka. He 
is the murderer of her husband, he the thief who threatened 
so often the life of her good man. In the confusion the police 
rush in, Wasjka is manacled; but so is the woman, for Nat- 
ascha bears witness that she overheard her sister plotting the 
death of her husband with her lover, Wasjka. The moment 
is as theatrically thrilling as you please; hate has the upper 
hand in Natascha’s heart and her evidence sends the pair to 
prison. She disappears. 

About this time you begin to suspect that the well-meaning 
Luka is a trouble-breeder. Every pie in which he has put his 
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finger so far is spoiled. He, too, vanishes as noiselessly as he 
appeared. In Act IV what is left of the gang sits at the same 
old dingy table drinking and discussing, interminably discuss- 
ing the events of the past, and also Luka. He is branded as 
a liar, a bore, a kill-joy, a busy-body, and one who causes 
trouble. What if he lies or tells the truth? What’s the dif- 
ference, anyhow? His truth caused murder, his lies did no 
one good, and so they sneer, sneer at the world, sneer at them- 
selves, occasionally, Pilate-like, asking, what is truth? The 
Tartar prays in a corner and reads his Koran, the rest yell 
out a drunken song, the shoemaker plays his concertina. The 
old actor, worse sot than ever, asks the Tartar to pray for 
him, goes out to the yard, and hangs himself. The baron dis- 
covers the swinging body and announces the fact to his com- 
rades. One answers wrathfully, “So he must spoil our sing- 
ing—the fool!” And with that the curtain drops, leaving you 
puzzled, disgusted, shocked, yet touched. .. . 

The amateur of sensations, exquisite, morbid or brutal, 
must feel after the “Night Refuge” that the bottomless pit has 
been almost plumbed. What further exploitation of woe, of 
crime, of humanity stripped of its adventitious social trappings, 
can be made? And this question is put by every generation 
without in the least stopping the fresh shaking up of the dra- 
matic kaleidoscope. The Gorky play, even if it disgusts at 
times, at least arouses pity and terror, and thus, according to 
the classical formula, purges the minds of its spectators. Com- 
pared to the drama of lubricity manufactured in Paris and 
annually exported to America, this little study of a group of 
outcast men and women is a powerful moral lesson. 

JAMES HUNEKER. 
zs Ft 

Mr. Henry James’s account of his late American visit is so 
singularly lucid, coherent and intelligible that one might al- 
most guess, after a second reading, what country he is de- 
scribing. But not quite. 


I know one thing God can not do—damn a man who has 
won the love of woman or child. 


Io 
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The Tragedy 
Oh, the fret of the brain, 
And the wounds and the worry; 
Oh, the thought of love and the thought of death— 
And the soul in its silent hurry. 


But the stars break above, 
And the fields flower under; 
And the tragical life of man goes on, 
Surrounded by beauty and wonder. 
Epwin MarKHAM. 
ss SB 


Old Chings 
My DEAR COLETTE: 


I do not know if you still recall a verse of Sainte-Beuve’s 
which we used to read together and which has remained fresh 
in my memory; for it tells me such things, this verse, and it 
has often reassured and consoled my poor heart, during some 
time back, especially. This it is: 

To be born, to live and to die in the same house! 


I am now all alone in this house where I was born, where I 
have lived and where I hope to die. It is not gay every day, 
but it is sweet; for I am here enveloped with memories. 

My son, Henry, is a lawyer: he comes to see me and stays 
two months each year. Jeannette lives with her husband at 
the other end of France, and I go to visit her every autumn. 
I am, then, here alone, all alone, but surrounded with familiar 
things which speak to me constantly of my dear ones; and of 
the dead, and of the living far away. 

I do not read very much—I am old; but I think endlessly, 
or, rather, I dream. Oh, I do not dream as I was wont in 
other times. You remember our wild imaginings, the adven- 
tures which we combined in our foolish heads at twenty-year, 
and all the visions of future happiness we saw beyond the hor- 
izons of fancy. 

Nothing of all that was realized; or rather it was something 
else that took place, less charming, less poetical, but sufficient 
for those who know how to take bravely their part in life. 

II 
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Do you know why we women are so often unhappy? Be- 
cause they teach us in youth to believe too much in happiness. 
We are never brought up with the idea of fighting, of strug- 
gling, of suffering. So, at the first shock, our hearts are brok- 
en. We await, with open soul, cascades of happy events— 
there come only some things half good; and at once we begin 
to weep. The happiness, the true happiness of our dreams, I 
have learned to know it. It consists not in the coming of a 
great felicity—for the great felicities are very rare and very 
short—but it resides simply in the infinite expectation of a 
series of pleasant things which never arrive. Happiness is a 
happy expectation; it is the horizon of hopes; it is, therefore, 
illusion without end. 

Yes, my dear, there is nothing good save our illusions, and. 
old as I am, I make new ones still every day; only the objects 
of these illusions are changed, my desires being no longer the 
same. . . . I was telling you just now that I pass the 
brightest part of my time in dreaming. What should I do 
with the other part? I have two ways of spending that. I 
give them to you: they may be of service to you perhaps. 

Oh, the first is very simple; it consists only in my sitting 
before the fire in a low armchair comfortable for my old 
bones, and in turning my mind toward the things left far back 
in the past. 

Tlow short a life is!—especially those lives which pass en- 
tirely in the same place. 

To be born, to live and to die in the same house! 

One’s memories are massed, pressed together; and when 
one is old it often seems hardly ten days since one was young. 
Yes, all has slipped away as if it was only one day: the morn- 
ing, the noon, the evening. And the Night comes—the Night 
without dawn! 

While gazing at the fire during hours and hours, the past 
is born again, as if it was yesterday. One knows no more 
where one is; the dream carries you away; you re-traverse 
your entire existence. And often I have the illusion of being 
a young girl,—such breezes of the past blow upon me, I feel 
such sensations of youth, such enthusiasms even, and wild 
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beatings of the heart—all the sap of my eighteenth year; and 
then I have, plain as new realities, some visions of things for- 
gotten. 

Oh, how I am always pierced by memories of my walks and 
drives when a young girl! Seated in my chair -before the fire, 
I saw again most strangely, the other evening, a long vanished 
sunset on Mount St. Michael and immediately after, a horse- 
back ride in the forest of Uville, with the odors of humid 
sand and of leaves full of dew, and the heat of the great star 
plunging into the water, and the moist warmth of its first rays 
as I galloped through the clearing. And all I then thought, 
my poetic exaltation before the infinite distances of the sea, 
my keen enjoyment of the rustling branches, my least little 
ideas, all, the smallest shreds of dream, of desire and of senti- 
ment,—all, all returned to me as if I was there yet,—as if 
fifty years had not since flowed away, which have chilled my 
blood and alas! well changed my expectations. 

But my other way of reviving the past is very much better. 
You know or you do not know, my dear Colette, that in this 
house we destroy nothing, and we have up under the roof a 
large rubbish-garret which we call the Room for Old Things. 
Everything that is of no further use is thrown there. Often 
I climb up there and look around me. Then I re-discover a 
heap of trifles which I had forgotten and which recall many 
things to me. These are not those good friendly pieces of 
furniture which we have known since childhood and to which 
are attached memories of sad or happy events, dates of our 
history, epochs in our lives; which are the companions of our 
happy or sombre hours,—the only companions, alas! that we 
are sure of not losing, the only ones who will not die like 
those others whose features, loving eyes, mouth, voice, have 
disappeared forever. 

But I find again in this litter of worn-out trifles those little 
old insignificant things which are scattered about us during 
forty years without our ever remarking them and which when 
thus re-discovered, take on the importance, the significance of 
ancient witnesses. They impress me like those people whom 
one has known indefinitely without their ever having revealed 
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themselves,and who suddenlyone evening,apropos of nothing, 
start in upon a flood of confession, telling all about their lives, 
their intimate history,—things in short that one had never 
suspected. 

And I go from one to the other with light shocks at the 
heart. I say to myself, “Why, I broke that the night Paul 
started for Lyons;” or perhaps, “Ah! here is Mamma’s little 
lantern which she used to take on going to prayer service 
winter evenings.” 

In this medley of old things there are some which say noth- 
ing, which come down from my grandparents, which nobody 
living to-day has known, whose history or adventures nobody 
can tell, whose original owners nobody can name. No one has 
ever seen the hands which handled them or the eyes which 
regarded them. They make me dream a long time, those old 
things! They seem to me like abandoned ones whose last 
friends are dead. 

You, my dear Colette, will understand little of all this, and 
you will smile at my foolishness, at my childish and sentimen- 
tal mania. You are a Parisian, and you Parisians know not 
the inner life, the iterated talk of one’s own heart. You live 
on the outside with all your thoughts in the wind. Living 
alone, I can speak only of myself. In answering me do you 
also speak a little of yourself since I can put myself in your 
place as you will be able to-morrow to put yourself in mine. 

But I fear you will never be able to understand completely 
that line of Sainte-Beuve’s: 

To be born, to live and to die in the same house! 

A thousand kisses, my old friend! Adelaide. 

Guy Dre MAUPASSANT. 

(Editor’s translation.) 


[I am continuing these translations from Maupassant by re- 
quest of many readers. They have but one merit as transla- 
tions, that of almost literal fidelity—which it must be owned 
is a defect in the view of some excellent judges. I am, how- 
ever, mainly concerned to impart to my readers, so far as I 
may, the effect that Maupassant’s work has upon myself; but, 
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indeed, to achieve this perfectly were to make the ideal trans- 
lation. Thus I have succeeded in paying myself a sort of Irish 
compliment, without at all intending it. 

The foregoing beautiful and strangely intuitive study of a 
woman’s emotions—of most women’s perhaps—may surprise 
some readers who have heard of Maupassant only as a pic- 
turer of scarlet sins and a master among the French deca- 
dents. ] 

7 se SF 


Side Talks by the Editor 
VESUVIUS. 


A very old and baffling question recurs from the late ruin- 
ous eruption of Vesuvius and the even more terribly destruc- 
tive earthquake at San Francisco. 

What responsibility—if any—has God in these and similar 
calamities ! 

It is quite hopeless to expect a satisfactory theological ex- 
planation, and this seems the greater pity since the conduct of 
the Volcano, in particular, has deeply troubled many reflective 
and religious minds. 

I lay special stress on the extraordinary conduct of Vesuvius 
because of the utter impossibility of pleading any excuse for 
the mountain, in a moral or religious point of view. 

The Christian world has been generally disposed to over- 
look the behavior of Vesuvius in the case of the pagan cities, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. Evidence remains that the people 
of those ill-fated cities were very wicked and, moreover, were 
in the habit of doing many things quite openly which we are 
careful to do behind closed doors. Therefore, the Christian 
conscience has never had any trouble in believing that Pompeii 
and Herculaneum perished like the Cities of the Plain— 
through the just judgment of God. 

But surely another motive, another reason, must be found 
for the late awful visitation of Vesuvius upon a simple, virtu- 
ous people cherishing an absolute religious faith ;—in a coun- 
try, too, where religion has had a free hand in shaping the 
character of the people and where it occupies a position of 
unique honor and veneration in the public mind. 
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Of these facts Vesuvius can not be ignorant, since it has 
been a witness of them during many centuries. How then 
are we to account for the atrocious behavior of this miscreant 
of a Mountain—this obstinate heretic in partibus fidelium? 

The wanton destruction of church property, images, paint- 
ings, crucifixes, gold and silver and jeweled altar pieces,—to 
say nothing of the lives of the many faithful who had sought 
shelter within the sacred edifices,—can not but have wounded 
the sturdiest faith. 

Of course, there is the usual explanation of things inevita- 
ble, that God does not always see fit to interfere in this ma- 
terial world. But if He takes care to count the sparrow, surely 
He would have saved—if He could!—the victims of the hell- 
mountain’s awful rage. And if His Providence does not gov- 
ern the world in great things as well as small, or if it is liable 
to be suspended at any critical time through neglect or inatten- 
tion, what is the use of praying to Him? And, especially, 
where is the honesty of crediting Him with every good thing 
that happens and relieving Him of the responsibility of every 
bad thing? The theologians may prate as long as they please in 
a language which they do not themselves understand, but they 
will never excuse this contradiction in the light of common 
sense. 

For the proposition can be very simply stated, so that a 
child may grasp it: Either God governs or He does not gov- 
ern in this material world. 

If He does govern, according to the universal religiously in- 
culcated belief, then it is plain from a human standpoint—and 
we can not conceive of any other, whatever the lingo of theolo- 
gians—that He often bungles matters, seeming either vindic- 
tive or insanely heedless, bringing famine, droughts, pestilence, 
fire, flood, eruptions of Vesuvius or Mont Pelée, earthquakes 
under San Francisco, and similar great calamities upon His 
poor, helpless human children. 

But it is immoral and unthinkable to suppose an incompetent 
God—one who would turn away from a world with destruc- 
tion let loose therein. And it is immoral and unthinkable to 
suppose Him alike indifferent to famine and plenty, to bless- 
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ing and calamity, to health and disease, to happiness and mis- 
ery on this earth His footstool. 

The theologians have never been able to find a way out of 
this difficulty, for the reason perhaps that there is none; and 
so modern science has offered the hypothesis of an impersonal 
~ Nature, working by certain fixed laws, without sentimental 
consideration for any of her children, animal or human—nay, 
utterly regardless of pain and suffering and death so that she 
obtain her end or design. 

_ But so few, comparatively, hold this view that the difficulty 

suggested as to the recent criminal actions of Vesuvius still 
remains, as large as the Mountain itself, to darken many a 
simple soul and perplex a tranquil faith that has heretofore 
never known a doubt. 

It is true there were some compensating incidents in the 
general catastrophe, which went to prove that if you bring up 
a people, like a child, in the way they should go, they will not 
even during the explosions of a volcano, with a fiery hell 
ready to engulf them, depart from it. Thus, when in some 
places several churche;: had been destroyed by the weight of 
lava, crushing out the lives which they sheltered, the terror- 
stricken people broke isto other churches and carried off holy 
images with which to protect themselves! 

Again, when a certain church had been ruined and many 
persons killed or grievcusly injured therein, and the people 
discovered that through some freakish accident a single holy 
statue had been left standing intact, they cried out with pious 
joy, forgetting their concern fur their own lives—‘A miracle! 
a miracle!” 

These few comforting incidents in a welter of horror, con- 
fusion, dismay, ruin and death, do not, it is quite needless to 
say, condone in the slightest degree the extraordinary and rep- 
rehensible conduct of Vesuvius. 

That a properly constituted volcano should have been for so 
many centuries a neighbor and contemporary of the True 
Church and yet remain so little affected in its ways and its 
manners, is a thing that shows = power of the Evil One in 
this world. 
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And the worst of it is, there is no way of bringing Vesuvius 
to book for its wicked and heretical behavior. 


THE OLD PROPOSITION. 

Some time ago I wrote in these pages that there can be no 
truce between the human spirit and the kind of religion which 
rules by fear and thrives by superstition—which threatens ter- 
ribly from the Unknown, menacing the race with Eternal pen- 
alties,—the same old proposition that has oppressed the heart 
of humanity like a nightmare since it became part of the Gos- 
pel of Good Tidings. And I ventured further: 

You say that Hell is not preached any more? But it is the 
very keystone of the arch of theology! This holy science was 
founded upon the assumption of the total depravity of God, 
as made manifest in the dogma of Hell. Take away that 
dogma, remove that stone, and you pull down in ruins the 
house of orthodox, theologic Christianity. The Christian 
Church would not dare repudiate that dogma. It has ruled 
mankind by its proud claim to hold the keys of Heaven and 
Hell, and it has persuaded with the latter when all other 
arguments have failed. To let go of Hell were to forfeit the 
half of its dominion; in a theologic sense Hell is dearer to the 
Church than Heaven, for men might, conceivably, be so happy 
in this world as to care little for a hypothetic Paradise. But 
never, never could they be indifferent to the threat of an ever- 
lasting Hell! 

Now comes the news that Rev. George Tyrell, a brilliant 
Jesuit writer, has been obliged to withdraw from the order on 
account of his lately developed heretical views on Hell and 
eternal punishment. His case is very similar to that of St. 
George Mivart who, as a sincere Catholic, long made a des- 
perate effort to keep his theology and science from mixing, 
but failed at last and was excommunicated by a cardinal with- 
out scientific scruples. 

St. George Mivart was kicked to death spiritually by the 
Ass of Balaam of Beor, concerning Whom he held some 
doubts. (The respectful relative pronoun is here meant for 
the Ass). A large part of his offending also was that he of- 
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fered the heretical opinion that the Divine Mercy would one 
day open the gates of Hell. Monstrous! 

It is evident that St. George Mivart was too sentimental for 
a scientist and not hard enough for a theologian. 

The Church said, “Out with him!” 

Now behold the spectacle of another man who loves the 
Old Faith as St. George Mivart loved it, but who would clear 
it of its horrors and give it forth anew as a Gospel of Infi- 
nite Love. 

What! a Priest of the Jesuits to utter such abominations! 
Infamous! 

The Church says, “Out with him!” 

Tender Christian consciences will rejoice that the gates of 
Hell still prevail against mercy and humanity—that the fright- 
ful dogma of Eternal Hate remains untouched in the Charter 
of Salvation. 


DR. CRAPSEY’S TRIAL. 

As I write, a similar result is looked for—and joyfully an- 
ticipated by the orthodox—in the case of the Rev. Algernon 
Sidney Crapsey of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whose 
trial for heresy is proceeding at Batavia, N. Y. 

In Batavia there is a famous institution for the Blind, but I 
would not pretend that there is any necessary connection in 
the circumstances. Everybody believes that the fulness of 
Light will be poured upon the Council which is trying Dr. 
Crapsey. To that end all its sessions are opened with prayer 

But for all that the Council is taking no chances, nor the 
defendant either. In order to insure the fullest elucidation pos- 
sible of the disputed points, a few eminent lay lawyers have 
been drafted for the trial. On the face of it, this looks like 
an abandonment of the Lord’s case, but as bona fide heresy 
trials have been long out of date, it is probably meant merely 
as a concession to modern ideas. 

Besides, it may be assumed that the lawyers are there only 
to look after the facts, which have an old habit of getting 
lost, strayed or stolen in purely theological discussions. 

Still I don’t see what good the men of law can do by med- 
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dling in this affair, for between theological truth and legal or 
verifiable fact there is a polar distance and an absolute impos- 
sibility of agreement. On the other hand, to a lay mind it 
would seem that the distinction between various violently op- 
posed dogmas (whose quarrel has produced an inestimable 
amount of trouble and misery) is no more than the difference 
‘twixt tweedledee and tweedledum. Or, at the very most, 
*twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 

I fear the lawyers will not be able to save Dr. Crapsey. His 
denial of the Virgin Birth, the Divinity and the Bodily Resur- 
rection has been so clear and catagorical,—expressed, too, in 
the terms of modern science and not in the old obscure lingo 
of the theologues,—that there seems little for the Council to 
do before giving him his congé. 

I predict a summary and complete victory for the Thirty- 
nine Articles. | 

In other words it looks like a short shrift and a one-two- 
three! for Dr. Crapsey. 

When the pious elders of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
shall have brought the business in hand to this Luminous con- 
clusion, I trust they will not fail, ere leaving for their homes, 
to call at the famous institution above referred to—and re- 
ceive the congratulations of the Blind. 


PHILADELPHIA GETS SALVATION. 

Over in Philadelphia they have been holding a great Reviv- 
al. Glory be! This is the only way Philadelphia ever catches 
religion. Never was seen such an outpouring of the Spirit. 
Religious emotionalism stimulated by a corps of husky evan- 
gelists, rose to frenzied heights. Many people wildly threw 
their money and jewelry at the preacher as a proof that they 
wished to give all for the Kingdom. Sometimes their aim 
was bad, or the preacher was too busy dodging valuables from 
other points of the compass, and no small part of the stuff was 
levitated by alert members of the Y. P. S. C. E—Yeggmen’s 
Philadelphia Society of Copping Experts. 

The fervor of this awakening spread to the unlikeliest per- 
sons and places. Several individuals long resident in Moya- 
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mensing for the peculiar Philadelphia offence of being found 
out, expressed a desire for salvation.. A.number of motormen 
—the type of unregeneracy in Philadelphia and elsewhere— 
confessed Christ while running their cars: the fact that no ac- 
cidents were thereby incurred is with good reason attributed 
to a watchful Providence, (which about the same time had 
gone off duty at San Francisco). But this is not all. By an 
ingenious contrivance the Revival exhortations, prayers, pro- 
fessions, hymns, etc., were switched into many homes having 
private telephone wires, thus causing an immense diffusion of 
the wave of grace. Indirectly, a number of hello girls were 
brought to repentance and an invention which many pious 
people regard as the work of the Devil for its power to call 
forth profanity, was impressed into the service of the Lord. 

To the Rey. Dr. Torrey, by universal consent of grateful 
thousands, the chief credit for the success of this marvelous 
Revival is given. An unctuous man Torrey and, moreover, an 
earnest and persuaded; a tremendous whipper-in of souls. No 
quibbler or compromiser is Torrey, no Higher Criticism ex- 
ponent, no dabbler in the neo-theologic heresies; rather is he 
a divine of the old Hell-in-breeches School, with the voice and 
the Bezum which belong to bulls and Bishops; to him the 
Word and the Flail of salvation. Hear this Torrey: 

“It is absolutely certain that there is a Hell. A great many 
people will tell you that all scholarly preachers nowadays have 
given up the belief in the old-fashioned orthodox Hell. It is 
true that some scholarly preachers have given up the preach- 
ing of Hell, but never for reasons of scholarship. They have 
done it for purely speculative and sentimental reasons. No 
man who is a good Greek scholar can take his Bible and study 
the subject thoroughly without believing in an eternal Hell. 
Oh, men and women, don’t wait until to-morrow. Hell is 


certain, Hell is awful, and there is only one way of escape— 
Christ!” 


One may not agree with the fire-and-brimstone breathing 
Torrey as to his proposition of Hell and Greek Scholarship— 
far better Greek scholars have held the contrary; but there 
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is no disputing his theory of a successful Revival in Philadel- 
phia or elsewhere. All the preaching and exhorting, all the 
emotion and hysteria, all the religion of unreason and the can- 
can of hallucination will amount to nothing if you suppress 
Hell. In fact, you can’t have these things, necessary as they 
are to a successful Revival, unless you preach Hell. Heaven 
is all right and the New Jerusalem with its gates of pearl and 
harps for everybody—but Hell, LITTLE OLD HELL, is what the 
people want to hear about. Cut that out and your Revival 
will be deserted for the Ten-Cent Circus. 

The Rev. Dr. Torrey is surely right in this matter, and it is 
also allowable to suspect that he knows on which side theology 
has buttered its bread for so many years—and is to go on 
buttering it, if the rations shall be continued. 


THE COLORED HEBREWS. 

Naturally all this religious excitement has had its effect up- 
on our colored brethren—who never want much of an excuse 
to get excited. In fact, they have been flustered considerable. 
Right back of here a few miles, at the town of Plainfield, the 
Colored Hebrews, as they call themselves, have been holding 
a sort of sacred shindig or cake-walk that almost rivals the 
Philadelphia Revival referred to above. No question, the 
signs of religious exaltation, enthusiasm and success were the 
same. The preaching of Hell was also the grand feature of 
the Moke Revival. 

Tho Plainfield is some miles away, several times when the 
wind was blowing just right, I got a rich meaty whiff from 
that quarter and knew that the Spirit was getting busy. 

These Colored Hebrews claim to be descended of the origi- 
nal Chosen People and they prove it, too, out of that Book 
which proves everything—the Bible. They contend that there 
has been a misreading of the Scriptures and a total misunder- 
standing or perversion of the Shem, Ham and Japhet legend. 
They affirm that Ham has been from the first upper-cut, cross- 
countered and short-armed by the churches and theologians on 
the. side of his brothers. They pretend that the Jews were 
primitively black, like themselves, and they adduce certain fa- 
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cial and physical points of resemblance between the Israelite 
and the Negro. They regard the Jews as degenerate mem- 
bers of their own race, sloughed off in the process of evolu- 
tion, and they view them in much the same light as the des- 
pised “white trash” of the South. 

The position taken by these Colored Hebrews is extraor- 
dinary, to say the least, but to a candid mind it seems quite 
as tenable as many other contentions held as established in 
the Bible. : 

The Colored Hebrews are close observers of the Mosaic Law 
and nearly all the ancient Israelitish customs governing the 
tribe and the family. It is not, however, certain that they have 
adopted the salutary practice of circumcision, which, if it has 
any virtue in keeping down that species of pride that so often 
makes trouble for the male colored person, ought surely to be 
adopted. But in every other important detail the Black He- 
brews are said to conform rigidly to the statutes given through 
Moses to the Chosen People. 

They have a Prophet who delights in the fortunate name of 
Crowdy and who commands the most absolute obedience from 
them in all things. It is true some no-account chocolate coons, 
--who, besides, do not belong to the elect,—have started the 
base slander that Prophet Crowdy puts in most of his spare 
time chasing the female members to a stand-still. But the 
well-known touchiness of the negro in these matters is a pret- 
ty good assurance that the Prophet keeps to his own preserves. 

Anyhow the gathering of the Colored Hebrews for the Pass- 
over was a great success. It also passed over without razors 
or serious fussin’. Prophet Crowdy was armed with a sure- 
enough Shofar or Ram’s Horn which he blew with rousing 
effect and, indeed, oftener than was strictly proper, according 
to those degenerate Hebrews, the Jews. But Lawdy Diess you, 
that crowd couldn’t get enough of it. Not much! Many of 
the women were so carried away with religious enthusiasm 
that they jumped at times a foot high off the floor. Both men 
and women flung their valuables at the Prophet, and the mis- 
take was avoided here which somewhat marred the Philadel- 
phia Revival—none of the stuff got away! 
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Whether the Colored Hebrews will succeed in getting them- 
selves accepted as the regular Simon-pure Palestine brand of 
Chosen People,may be open to argument; but there’s no doubt 
at all that they have forced themselves to the front as a new 
and diverting feature of the Holy Show. 


HINTS FOR READING ABED. 

Some numbers back I wrote in these pages a brief essay 
on the pleasures of reading abed. Many appreciative letters 
called forth by this article seem to prove that the most de- 
lightful of intellectual pastimes is in no likelihood of falling 
into neglect. This, too, in spite of the fact that the habit of 
smoking at the same time—a necessary concomitant, as I have 
shown—makes of the indulgence a “fearful joy” and occasion- 
ally creates a little business for the insurance companies. 

But there is scarcely an act of our daily life that does not 
involve some risk or peril, and the stout bed-reader (and 
smoker) will not suffer himself to be daunted by a slight ac- 
cident or so, or even a hurry call from the fire department. 
Besides, in my former article, I pointed out some precaution- 
ary measures which elderly gentlemen (in particular) might 
take in order to combine the two delicious habits of reading 
and smoking abed with reasonable safety. I would not have 
them feel too safe, however, for as stolen pleasures are known 
to be sweetest, so in this matter the bed-reader’s gratification 
is heightened and dulcified by a titillant sense of lurking dan- 
ger. Indeed, I make no doubt that a spark now and then drop- 
ing on the bedclothes, or in the folds of the reader’s nighty, 
or in his whiskers (should he haply be valanced) and discov- 
ered before any great damage is done or profanity released, 
adds appreciably to the pleasure of the indulgence and is not a 
thing to be sedulously guarded against. However, this is all a 
matter of taste, for we know, without reference to theology, 
that some persons can stand more fire than others; and my 
learned friend Dr. Isaac Hull Platt assures me that he enjoys 
reading and smoking abed as keenly as ever, altho he is now 
practically immune or fire-proof, having equipped himself with 
a complete outfit of asbestos, etc, as suggested with some 
care in my former article. | 
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This point being settled, I am asked to give a list of books 
or authors suitable to the requirements of the mature bed- 
reader (there are no others). I do not much relish the task, 
as I can not bear to have my own reading selected for me, and 
the priggish effrontery of those lettered persons who are con- 
stantly proposing lists of “best books” (in their estimation, 
forsooth!) moves my spleen not less than the purgatorial in- 
dustry of the Holy Office. But perhaps I may indirectly oblige 
my friends by glancing slightly at the preferences,—or mere 
crotchets, if you will,—of an irreclaimable bed-reader who, 
being entirely quit of the vanities of careless youth, has now 
reached that mellowed philosophic age when he would rather 
lie snugly abed with a bright lamp at his pillow and a genial 
author to talk to him than do anything else in the world. Oh, 
by my faith! 

In the first place, then, I would put books of a meditative, 
personal cast, such as have the privilege of addressing them- 
selves to the reader’s intimate consciousness and of beguil- 
ing him into the illusion that their written thoughts and con- 
fessions are his very own. Of such favored books, beloved 
and cherished of the true bed-reader, are the great essayists or 
lay preachers, Montaigne, Bacon, Swift, Addison, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Rochefoucauld, Macaulay, Lamb, Emerson, Carlyle, 
Thackeray (in his lectures and Roundabouts) Renan, Amiel— 
but I am resolved not to catalogue. These and such as these 
are emphatically thinking books, fit for the quiet commerce of 
the midnight pillow; trusted confessors of the soul, through 
whom it arrives the more perfectly to know itself; faithful 
pilots in the perplexed voyage of life; wise and loving friends 
whose fidelity is never suspect or shaken; solemn and tender 
counselors who give us their mighty hearts to read; august 
nuncios that deliver the messages of the high gods. 

I would bar all modern fiction, books of the hour—that 
swarm of summer flies—all trumpery love stories founded on 
the longings of puberty and green-sickness, all works on 
theology (except St. Augustine), political histories, cyclope- 
dias, scientific treatises, the whole accursed tribe of world’s 
condensed or canned literatures and such like compilations, 
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the books of Howells, James, Ham Mabie and Matthews 
Brander, newspapers—that fell brood of time-devourers—and 
magazines-——those pictured inanities. 

_ After this summary clearing of the field the task of selec- 
tion should not be difficult, but even at this stage the prudent 
bed-reader can not afford to go it blind. 

I would not advise books of a violently humorous character 
more recent than Rabelais, Don Quixote or Gil Blas, even tho 
I may here seem to utter treason against my beloved Mark 
Twain. But I must be honest with my readers—bed-readers, 
of course—and truth compels me to say that a recumbent po- 
sition is not favorable to much exercise of the diaphragm, 
which such reading calls for. I took Huck Finn to bed with me 
once when I lay down for a long illness and hung to him in 
spite of the doctor and the nurse, until the happy meeting with 
Tom Sawyer, when I wandered off into a fantastic world 
where fictions and realities were one. The doctor afterward 
said I might have died laughing at any time, and now I some- 
times think that it wouldn’t have been such a bad thing—nay, I 
even believe that one couldn’t be struck with a happier kind 
of death. 

However, I must insist that my friends shall sit up to Huck 
Finn, the Innocents and all that glorious family connection, as 
also to their co-sharers in a smiling immortality, Mr. Pick- 
wick and Sam Weller. Nor let me forget another genial figure 
who has taken a tribute of harmless mirth scarcely inferior to 
theirs from thousands of hearts and whom they would wel- 
come to their benign fellowship—I strongly urge the reader 
who would have a care of his health, not to go to bed with 
Mr. Dooley. 

Next to the great essayists mentioned above, the poets offer 
the best reading for night and the bed—indeed I am not sure 
but that it is the only way to read certain poets. 

I am equally fond of the prose and the poetry of Heine and 
think he furnishes a variety of entertainment which, on sev- 
eral counts, is unmatched by any writer. But Heine gives no 
rest and one is soon overborne by the charges of his wit and 
the unceasing attacks of his terrible raillery. 
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In the most intimate sense Horace is (of course) without 
a rival as a companion and comforter of the nightly pillow. 
This charming Pagan has confessed and will always confess 
the best minds of the Christian world. I know one person 
who owes his dearest mental joys, his best nocturnal consola- 
tions and the very spring of hope itself to the little great man 
of Rome. But he must be read in the original—a condition 
which unfortunately disqualifies too many readers. The songs 
of Horace being written in the immortal tongue of Rome, 
can never become antiquated. Tho the Pontifex and the Vir- 
gin ceased hundreds of years ago to climb the Capitolian hill, 
tho the name of Aufidus is lost where its brawling current 
hurries down, still that treasure of genius endures, more last- 
ing than brazen column, a joy and a refreshment ever to the 
jaded souls of men. 

Horace has the supreme and almost: unique fortune to ap- 
pear always modern, his genius being of the finest quality ever 
known and happily preserved in an unchanging tongue. He 
is, for instance, far more modern than Dante and distinctly 
nearer to us than the Elizabethans. Alone he constitutes a 
sufficient reason for the admirable the sometimes foolishly 
censured practice of reading abed. 

I do not care to read the Plays of Shakespeare betwixt the 
sheets—it seems a piece of coxcombry to coolly degust the 
accumulated horrors of Macbeth and Lear while lolling on 
your back and sybaritically exploring the softest places in 
your downy kingdom—truly a case of what’s Hecuba to him 
or he to Hecuba? But I find it quite different with the Poems 
which (I may remark) are too commonly overlooked even by 
those who pride themselves on knowing their Shakespeare. 
Lately, through the kindness of Dr. Rolfe, I so re-read 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets and for the first time arrived at some- 
thing like a true sense and appreciation of their deep organ 
melodies, and at least a partial understanding of the terrible 
lawless passion which inspired those lavish outpourings of 
guilty love and remorse that witness forever the glory and the 
shame of Shakespeare. 

No doubt, the learned Dr. Rolfe had to sit up to write his 
invaluable commentary, with a thorny desk at his breast: how 
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much more fortunate I to digest it with unlabored impartial- 
ity, now and then calmly approving or, it may be, controverting 
the Doctor, but without heat; reclining at my ease, in a si- 
lence and abstraction so perfect that fancy can almost hear the 
living voices of the actors in this strange, repellant drama of 
the greatest of poets—stranger and more darkly perplexed than - 
any which his genius gave to the stage—and the mind over- 
leaps three full centuries to that memorable English 
- “Spring 

When proud-pied April dress’d in all his trim 

Did put a spirit of youth in every thing, 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him!” 

Will Dr. Rolfe prepare more of these pleasant books? I 
profess myself only too desirous of going to bed to read 
them. | 

Letters of memorable men and women are among the pleas- 
antest and most profitable reading for the bed. There is so 
great a plenty of such books that I need not be at pains to 
specify. I may say, however, that to my humor Lamb’s letters 
are the rarest deliciae deliciarum, the most enjoyable reading, | 
for this purpose, in the world; and I could not and need not 
say more, especially as I had some remarks on Lamb as a 
letter-writer in the April Papyrus. 

Dickens’s letters are valuable beyond those of most later 
English moderns for their brave and hopeful spirit. 

Books of autobiography are good, so that they be not too 
veracious like Franklin’s—a defect which pertaineth not to 
the far preferable Messer Cellini. Memoirs and personal 
chronicles I would not forbid, tho the Pepysian hunt has been 
run to death, out of compliment to the modern fashion of 
glorifying the Indecent Past, and is too often the mark of 
snobbery and a vulgar soul. A man shall not leave the empy- 
rean of the poets to put his eye to chamber keyholes and his 
nose to chamber pots with Samuel Pepys. | 

Still, I would not deny that there be some engaging scoun- 
drels like Cagliostro* and the before mentioned Cellini with 
*An entertaining account of this famous mountebank may 
be had of the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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whom one may have profitable commerce in bed—a thing that 
during the lives of those worthies never chanced to any man 
or, more especially, any woman. 

But enough for the present. 


KIND WORDS FROM PAPYRITES. 

I have said before and I say again that my best pleasure in 
publishing THe Papyrus is wholly due to the friends—distant, 
widely separated and of many races—whom the little magazine 
has brought to me. They come from the East and the West, 
the North and the South, drawn by the spell of human sym- 
pathy, that “wireless” whose mystic laws no Marconi has yet 
discovered. We sit down together in the spirit and sometimes 
we have much good of each other. I am not clear how the 
marvel chances: truly, I think little enough of my own share 
in it; but I am glad of my friends whom I have never seen 
and feel that I know them in a sense above what is called per- 
sonal acquaintance. You will search vainly for THe Papyrus 
in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, but you will find it in their hearts— 
as their kindness, like Queen Mary’s Calais, is written on mine. 
In this respect, at least, THE Papyrus is a success and justifies 
the forlorn hope that launched it. There are other and larger 
kinds of success, of course, but none better. 

And here is a truth that will call forth the wild laughter of 
asses in the pastures of Munsey and McClure: I would not 
have a great popular success, if I might, knowing I should 
thereby lose this dear and intimate audience, fit tho few, which 
holds me to my task and supplies an incentive lacking which 
I should have small profit of my days. Yet I hasten to add, 
TuHeE Papyrus is in no present danger of becoming a Great 
Popular Success. It is still a frail and tender plant, hardly to 
be seen amid the forest of giant publications about it; and for 
a long time to come it must ask the kindly attention of its 
friends. 

I beg to set here some cheering messages—heart-signals, I 
may call them—that have lately come to me. Not, if you will 
believe me, as a bit of self-celebration, but as showing how 
even a very unworthy person can sometimes fortunately at- 
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tract a few rays from the great sun of human kindness which 
makes the world go round: 

Bliss Perry (editor Atlantic Monthly)—Just a line to say 
I think the January Papyrus uncommonly good stuff. Good 
luck to you! 

Jack London (author of “The Call of the Wild,” etc.)—I 
have enjoyed THE Papyrus very much. I like a bold, free ut- 
terance, even tho I do not agree with the whole of it. Yours 
for the Revolution. 

Catherine Markham—Tue Papyrus is making a distinctive 
place for itself with its smack of to-day and its tang of the 
bookshelf. 

‘Bliss Carman—The opening essay on “Seeking” in March 
Papyrus is good for its poise. It is fearless and still sound, 
original and still not flighty. It seems to me that in this 
number you have succeeded in putting a very faithful expres- 
sion of yourself into print. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe (Cambridge, Mass.)—I always enjoy THE 
Papyrus and hope that it is repaying you for the brain and 
heart you put into it. 

James Huneker—I envy you your magazine—it is a pulpit 
which you possess entirely and fill admirably, O delectable 
preacher! I would miss it. Good things get rarer as the years 
pile up. ; 

Maria Freeman-Gray (San Francisco)—I am in _ hearty 
sympathy with your style of presenting truth. Your article, 
“Liberty's New Weapon,” is a piece of striking power and a 
deep reading of the grand Revolution now in progress. 


Oliver Leigh (Chicago)—Your day is at hand. Now and 
then you are fearfully wrong, of course—as a man of your 
name could not help being, I suppose—but the next page wipes 
it out. ! 

Walter S. Kemeys (Cambridge, Mass.)--I would like to 
be enrolled as a “Lifer”’—if the Scarab will pardon the famil- 
iarity. I feel that my salad days, as well as my declining 
years, will be stimulated by the genial flow from your pen. 

E. O. Brough (Dorval, Canada)—I am “broad enough be- 
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tween the ears” to know that THe Papyrus is one of the 
necessities of life. 

G. Bernhard Anderson (Chicago)—I always consider a 
man’s attitude toward THE Papyrus as an index to his men- 
tal and spiritual worth—a sort of Matthew Arnold test. The 
Thirty-Nine Articles aren’t a marker to it. 

George Winchester (Houghton, Mich.)—Allow me to thank 
you for the many fine things you have written during the past 
year, and the hard work you have done to maintain a maga- 
zine of unique merit and true literary inspiration. I hope you 
will go forward with new hope and larger faith to the work 
which lies before you. 

C. H. Roland (Wells, Nevada.) —-TueE Papyrus is a gallant, 
lively and wide-awake pioneer heading for new pastures, and 
is not afraid to pillory fakers, plagiarists, imitators and pre- 
tenders. More power to your Shillelah! 


John G. Froidel (Sheboygan, Wis.)—That was a capital ar- 
ticle in the February Papyrus on “Snobbery”; also your noble 
defense of Edgar Allan Poe. Long life to THz Papyrus! 


Edwin S. Prieth (Newark, N. J.)—Let me thank you for 
the beautiful tribute to Lafcadio Hearn. I have read nothing 
in many a day that has given me so much pleasure. 


Dr. Isaac Hull Platt (Wallingford, Pa.)—I am not sure 
that you mean anything you say, and there is often a libel in 
your jest, as when you called me an anti-Baconian. Still I 
have come to regard THe Papyrus as a wholesome irritant. I 
do not, however, read it abed, as it keeps me awake. 


H. E. O. Heinemann (Chicago)—I have had profound joy 
out of BENIGNA VENA. I read it all to a certain Good Woman 
whose soul is like unto that of a little child in its openness and 
genuineness, and she enjoyed it deeply. I confess I dropped 
a few tears over your “Heine Fantasy”, myself. : 

Oscar Lovell Triggs—Your views on Shakespeare seem to 
me particularly sound, as agreeing with my own. I send you 
a copy of my latest work, “Something too Much of Bill, or 
Three Hundred Years of the Stratford Fake.” 

Chas. L. Bartlett (Chicago)—I should feel a distinct loss 
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if THE Papyrus failed to reach me every month with its orig- 
inal suggestion, stimulating freedom from conventionality and 
its aggressive humanitarianism. 

Motonsuke Kimura (Kobe, Japan)—Please go on knocking 
the stuffing out of all fakes, bigots, plutocrats and obstructers 
of the Dawn. We in the Land of the Sunrising salute you! 

C. N. Tabet (Beyrout, Syria)—-Of Benicna VeNA I have 
as yet read only the first essay, on Heinrich Heine, and the 
vigorous, sparkling and original style charmed me-as your 
writings always do. What pleases me most in your style is 
the warm touch in it. It is perhaps to be accounted for by 
the fact of your Celtic origin. Do you know there is a very 
close affinity between Irishmen and Syrians? You will be 
most surprised to see the very close resemblance between your 
customs and manners and our own, especially in regard to 
funeral and wedding ceremonies, and certain forms of speech. 
What prim English people disapprove of in your style finds a 
peculiar charm in our eyes, because it touches a sympathetic 
chord and appeals-to a congenial spirit, May you write many 
more books in this happy vein! 

Capt. J. A. Judson (New York)—You have won my heart 
with the “Dickens Reverie.” I drank in Dickens in my earliest 
happy youth and can’t live without his immortal volumes. I 
can remember how my honored Father used to receive by 
mail from London the advance monthly numbers of Dickens, 
and how we used to weep together over the sorrows of Little 
Nell, and how I marched away with Barnaby and Lord 
George Gordon and the hangman, and lugged the Raven along, 
too. Lord bless us!—those were golden days. 

From a sick-a-bed Lady—I can not tell you how much 
pleasure and profit THe Papyrus has been to me. Indeed, in 
the ten years of illness which has made me a comparative 
stranger to the outer world, no more delightful message has 
come to me. All in all, it makes a tender, very human, year- 
round companion—one which always makes us gladder and 
rarely makes us madder. May it go on forever, for I shall 
surely want it while I remain here and can take the immortal 
part of it with me when I pass on. (L. V. S.) 
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